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Body by Fisher 


Have you driven the New McLaughlin-Buick 
for 1932 ya with Wizard Control ? 


No? Then a new thrill awaits you! For, by 
resting your foot lightly on a convenient floor 
button, McLaughlin-Buick’s new Wizard Con- 
trol, you eliminate the use of the clutch in all 
gear changes, and thereby experience a new 
ease and delight in driving. 

Then, too, the Wizard Control gives you the 
advantages of free wheeling, and you can 
change instantaneously from free wheeling to 
conventional drive or vice versa simply by 
moving your toe. And you will also enjoy 
exceptionally quiet gear changes, as McLaugh- 
lin- Buick’s syncro-mesh transmission makes 
every driver an expert. 


McLaughlin-Buick for 1932 embodies many 
other improvements that add immeasurably to 
the pleasure and comfort of driving. There 
is the Ride Regulator that permits you to adjust 
your ride to the road as well as the number of 
passengers in the car. The new High Com- 
pression engine is even more powerful and 
spirited than before. 


To know the new McLaughlin-Buick you must 
drive it! The nearest dealer (find his name in 
classified pages of your tele- * 
phone “0 gen tia POT 
Motors Cars”) has a car at aio 
your disposal. Drive it mal 
today. 








THE NEW McLAUGHLIN-BUICK EIGHTS 
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Charlottetown 


By D. C. Harvey 


HARLOTTETOWN is both 
modern city and a city of 
ories. It was not incorporated asa 

city until 1855; but its memories go back 

bevond 1765, when it was designated by 

Captain Samuel Holland as the capital 


«l 


mem- 


administrator of the government and one 
of hiscouncillors to General Washingtor 


} 


headquarters. 

At intervals during the American \Va 
of Independence, the ‘‘Diligent,’’ the 
‘Hunter,’ the “‘Cabot,”’ the ‘Danae.’ 


the ‘‘Lizard,’’ the ‘‘Camilla’ 
or the ‘“‘Hind,”’ British ships 





of St. John’s Island, to 
1720 when Denys de La 
Ronde and Sieur de 


<Gotteville de Bellisle chose 
the south-western side of its 
harbour as the site of Port 
La Joye—the administrative 
centre of the Island during 
the French regime and the 
scene of many a stirring 
incident. 

Charlottetown is situated 
on one of the finest harbours 
in Canada, capable of 
receiving ships of heavy 
burden intoa sheltered basin 





of war, rode at anchor in the 
harbour or kept a watchfu 


eve upon the American 
privateers, much to the 
delight of the hundred 


citizens who lived there at 


that time in fear and 
trembling. 

In 1788 Charlottetown 
Was again noticed by the 
British Navy, when Rear- 


Sawyer paid his 
respects to Lieutenant- 
Governor Fanning, whe 


Admiral 








formed by the junction of 
the North and West rivers 
with the Hillsborough River. 
Into this harbour came 
Denys de La Ronde in the 
autumn of 1720; and in the 
following year he _ wrote: 
“We are in Port La Joye, Unin 
one of the most beautiful amb 
harbours that the eye can 
behold.’” Here came the 
New Englanders in 1745 
and took temporary possession of 
Isle St. Jean. Here, in 1758, the 
Acadians of the island were embarked 
prior to their deportation to France, 
and, on that occasion, an eye-witness 
has recorded that he saw “a 20 
and a 13 sail of transports lying at 
anchor in the harbour.’’ Hither came two 
American privateers, in November, 1775 
to plunder the town and to carry off the 


ry 








01 


wrote in haste to the Colonia! 
Secretary: ““The favourable 
opinion the Admiral has 
been pleased to express of 
the depth of water, facility 
of entrance, and the security 
of the harbour, has afforded 
myself and all the inhabitants 
of the town infinite satis- 
faction.” 

Since 
town’s memories 
ot-wal have all been pleasant 
During the difficulties with the United 
States over the fisheries, just before the 
Reciprocity Treaty was negotiated, Rear- 
Admiral Sir George Seymour paid a cal! 
with the ‘‘Basilisk’’ and the ‘‘Devasta- 
tion’’ to assure the island of protection; 
while Commodore Shubrick of the 
United States Navy also entered the 
harbour with the “‘Princeton”’ and the 


1775 


Charlotte- 
of ships- 
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Public Archives of Canada photograph. 


Original plan of Charlottetown in the time of Governor Patterson, showing the 
compact town, the five hundred acre Common and the numbered pasture lots. 


**Fulton”’ to show his goodwill and desire 
to keep American fishermen within the 
law. In 1858 Commodore le Baron de 
La Ronciere de Noury of the French 
Navy called at Charlottetown in the 
“‘Gassendi.”’ 

But the warships visits which thrilled 
Charlottetown most of all were those of 
the vessels bringing the Prince of Wales 
in 1860 and Prince Arthur in 1869. On 
the former occasion, particularly, the 
whole city turned out to meet the 
Prince, who arrived on the “‘Hero.’’ A 
thousand children greeted him with the 
national anthem, and a numerous and 
brilliant assemblage attended a ball in 
his honour, where he ‘‘danced with much 
spirit”’ till ‘‘after three o’clock.”’ Prince 
Arthur also met with an enthusiastic 
welcome. In the words of <Acting- 
Governor Hodgson, ‘“‘His Royal High- 
ness’s right princely demeanour and 


courtesy has won for him the hearts of 
all classes in the community.” 

But, if Charlottetown’s memories of 
arrivals in her harbour are mingled, no 
less mingled are her memories of depart- 
ures. At one time her piers were 
thronged with ships being built or 
registered there. Between 1830 and 1873, 
3,000 vessels averaging 200 tons were 
built in Prince Edward Island. Of these 
Charlottetown had her share. At least 
five shipyards were steadily employed 
along the waterfront from the Esplanade 
to Kensington Range. The best-known 
shipyards were owned by Douse, Peake, 
Duncan, Heard, and McGill. From the 
Duncan shipyard the largest ship ever 
built on the island, registering 1,746 tons, 
was launched in 1858 and christened the 
“Ethel,”’ with appropriate ceremony. 
From the Peake shipyard came, among 
others, the ‘George Peake,’ a photo- 
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Airview of the waterfront and central part of Charlottetown. 


Royal Canadian Air Force photograph. 
The Province 


Building may be seen sitting astride the central street. 


graph of which has fortunately been pre- 
served. Most of the smaller vessels were 
used in the coasting trade and the 
fisheries, but the larger ones were loaded 
with timber and sold with their cargo in 
England or in the West Indies, the pro- 
ceeds being employed in further building 
to a similar end. 

One local product, however, was des- 
tined for another fate. This was the 
“Fanny,”’ built by James Peake, sold in 
1849 to a group of 40 islanders who had 
caught the California gold fever; and, in 
this vessel of 250 tons, sailed around the 
Horn to San Francisco, a voyage of six 
months. In San Francisco, they found 
about 700 vessels riding at anchor while 
their owners sought the yellow dust. The 
owners of the “Fanny” sold their vessel ; 
distributed the proceeds; and, during 
the next three years, drifted about the 
diggings, only to return to their native 
province, little richer save in experience. 

Shipbuilding was an industry which 
produced seamen as well as carpenters 
and financiers. Many an old-time citizen 


of Charlottetown had, through this 
industry, closer contacts with the British 


Isles and Europe than he has ever had 
since the decline of the industry; for 
the great stream of commerce now goes 


past the little Island to Quebec and 
Montreal or to Halifax and St. John. 
But the memories of the old days survive, 
and it is pardonable, however inaccurate, 
in those who treasure these memories to 
blame Confederation rather than the 
depletion of timber reserves and the 
advent of iron steamships for the loss of 
a picturesque industry. 

Charlottetown, named after Queen 
Charlotte, consort of George III, was 
projected as the capital by Captain 
Holland in 1765, because of its excellent 
harbour, its central position, and its 
easy communication with the interior 
of the island as well as with the outside 
world. Further, the ground designed for 
the town and fortifications was well 
situated upon a regular ascent from the 
water-side, the harbour could be com- 
manded by a battery or two, and the 
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Canadian Airways Limited photograph. 


A close up view of Queen’s Square, showing from left to right, the Market House, 
Post Office, Province Bu lding and the Law Courts. 
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Archibald Irwin, Esq., photograph. 








The “George Peake,” a barque built by James Peake at his shipyard in Charlotte- 
town, about the middle of last century. 














CHARLOTTI 


ite hannels of the rivers would 


io ‘ I i 
fford additional protection 
The town was laid out in 1768 by 
Survevor Charles Morris of Nova Scotia 


cting under orders from Lieutenant 
sovernor Francklin, in accordance witl 
Roy structions based upon Captai 
Holland's report. Morris determined the 
vene outlines of the present t 
marked off the principa streets and 
squares, made reservations tor parks 


and a common Fr 
commenced the 


ublic buildings, 
iddition to this, he 


rOWN 0: 
lodging a Cel 
one-half 
‘a house intended fo: 
of the 
ind 


partitions fixed up for the same numbe 


kitchens, and 


rOOTHS, 
stoned under 


the house;”’ and 
a dwelling-houst 


same dimensions, clap-boarded 


shingled, now used as a store, | 


ot rooms as the above house, a ce 
stoned under the whole house and a ston 
pier at one end of it for a foundatior 
i: chimney 

The first of ti 


1e firs 4 houses was tak 
Patterson in 1770; 


the other was later fixed up by Chief 


icsce 


OVC wy (,overno! 

















1 view of the 


erection of buildings for the civil officials, 
when suddenly the orders of Francklin 
were countermanded bv Lord Hills 
borough and these buildings were left 
unfinished 

hese first buildings in Charlottetown 
were described in October, 1768, as 
follows: ““A dwelling house, 56 x 26, one 
storey, with a pitched roof shingled and 
clap-boarded, and filled in between the 
studs with stone laid in rough mortar 
two stacks of chimneys, with two ovens 
and six fire-places, two parlours, two 


north side of Queen’s Square, showmg the War Memorial and a 
vista up Great George Street. 


Justice Duport, and after his death was 
used as a church, court-house, assembl\ 
room, jail, and what not, until, finally, it 
was granted in property to Chief Justice 
Peter Stewart, who had it repaired as a 
private residence 

In 1771 Patterson made some altera 
tions in Morris's plan of Charlottetow1 
but these affected only that part Iving 
between Richmond and Water Streets 
by reducing the width of the cross streets 
and increasing the depth of the house 
He also doubled the size of the 


lots. 
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A panoramic view of Charlottetown from the air. 
the Hillsborough Bridge and behind it 


appears 


Royal Canadian Air Force photograph. 
To the right of the picture 
may be seen the exhibition 


grounds and race course. 


pasture lots making them 12 acres 
instead of six. The accompanying illus- 
trations show how the present city has 
grown over both the original site and the 
Common of Patterson’s day. 

It had been the original intention that 
only one house and one pasture lot 
should be granted to each bona-fide 
settler; but the officers of government 
soon succumbed to temptation and com- 
menced appropriating desirable lots, 
first for their children and then by col- 
lusive action with men who would allow 
them to use their names as a legal means 
of violating the law. Under Lieutenant- 
Governor Desbrisay this practice was 
fully indulged in. A return of 1780 
showed that Desbrisay, Stewart, Call- 
beck, Hirelihy, Wright and Curtis were 
the worst offenders. Patterson ordered 
the return of all lots over and above one 
for each member of the officers’ families; 
but his councillors refused. On appeal to 


the Secretary of State, Patterson was 
upheld and some surrenders were made, 
but from this date a feud commenced 
between the Patterson and the Stewart- 
Desbrisay families and full restitution 
was never made. 

But it was the obsequious and petty- 


fogging Lieutenant-Governor Fanning 
who commenced tampering with the 
Charlottetown Common, establishing 


the precedent by which the Common was 
ultimately lost to the citizens of Char- 
lottetown. First it was agreed that to 
lease the Common for a period of years 
would be in the interests of the province. 
Then, it was gradually appropriated, 
bit by bit, until now it has all passed 
into private hands and is indistinguish- 
able from the rest of the city, except by 
the angle in the streets that start from 
Euston northward. 

During the first half-century of its 
history the population of the island and 
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Department of National Defence photograph. 


A view of the exhibition grounds and race course from the air with the North 


River in the 


of its capital increased slowly, and owing 
to maladministration and faction it 
was subject to alternating ebb and flow. 
A return of 1797 places the entire popu- 
lation of Charlottetown and Royalty, 
including the garrison, at 424; but a 
statute labour return gives only 58 
householders. In 1827, when the first 
reliable census of the island was taken, 
its population was 1,649; in 1834 it had 
increased to 1,965; in 1855, when incor- 
porated as a city, its population was 
6,500; and to-day it is only double that 
number. 

Prior to the achievement of responsible 
self-government in 1851, the population 
of Charlottetown was more differentiated 
by class distinctions than it is at present. 
At that time the office-holders were 
practically all born and bred in the 
British Isles and brought their social 
distinctions with them. They were 
inclined to look down upon a tenant class, 
the artisan and the small retailer. 
Accepting the larger merchant of neces- 
sity, also the agents of the landlords, and 
intermarrying with them, they tried to 
build up an exclusive society around 


background. 


Government House and the military 
officers. When the garrison was with- 
drawn and_ responsible government 
created an official class from amongst 
the people, and Confederation made 
customary the appointment of local 
lieutenant-governors and judges, and 
direct connection with British military 
and official tradition was lost, it became 
more difficult to keep up the estate and 
pretensions of an earlier day. Such of 
the old families as remained had to face a 
declining prospect, the prestige of place 
and monopoly of power having been lost 
and revenues having begun to shrink. 
All this has led to a realignment of social 
groups. New generations and new 
families dispense justice, administer 
government, support education, religion, 
and public works, and thus represent and 
determine the character and tone of 
Charlottetown. The survivors of the 
older families, who have not found an 
official or a social outlet for their energies, 
have had either to join the democratic 
migration to Western Canada or to 
mingle with the more prosperous at 
home, as an alternative to futile isolation. 
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Bayer photograph 


Ti ‘ Le g slative Council Chambe r of the Province Building m in which the Maritime 
| g 


( ‘onterence 


delegates met on September 1st, 1864, to consider Maritime 


Union, 


vhich was destined to be superseded by the Confederation movement. 


But. in 


desire tor 


education, in manners, and in the 
public service, these families 
tradition which Charlotte- 
town cannot and does not entirely ignore 

Public buildings have kept pace in 
Charlottetown with the gradual growth 
of the citv and the increasing needs of the 
people. At first makeshift arrangements 
were made for a jail, a court-house and 
legislative chambers Sites had been 
reserved for such buildings by Morris in 
1768: and in 1771 a grant of £3,000 
had been made by the Imperial Govern- 
ment for their erection; but this money 
had been used by Patterson to finance 
the needy officers of government, whose 
salaries depended upon a _ proprietary 
quit rent that was never paid in full 
Consequently, the first meetings of 
legislators and judges were held in 
private residences, rented for the 


have left a 


occasion; and the first prisoners were 
confined in the unfinished building 
commenced by Morris 

Between 1779 and 1797 the need of a 
jail was severely felt; and, in the latter 
year, a log hut was erected for that 
purpose. This served the city until 1830. 
During this period prisoners were ill- 
provided with heat and light and even 
with air. The grand jury of 1812, re- 
ported that the jail was in a deplorable 
condition of rottenness and decay, and 
consisted of two rooms, 15 x 12 and 8 x 
15, the criminal cell being without a 
fireplace and without ventilation at 
night. Since 1830, the jail has been 
twice remodelled and is now a com- 
paratively comfortable building. 

The courts and the legislature first 
met in the house of James Richardson, a 
comparatively wealthy adventurer who 
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St. Paul’s Parish Church, Charlottetown. 


This is the third church of the 


name 


erected by the Church of England in Charlottetown. 


brought 15 settlers to the island in 1770 
In 1781 Alexander Richardson, 
master, received a town lot on which to 
build a school. He built on the corner of 
(Jueen and Dorchester Streets, and his 
establishment, known as the Cross Keys 
was rented during a number of vears by 
both the Supreme Court and_ the 
Legislature. In 1812 a court-house was 
built; and it was used for legislation as 
well as the administration of justice 
until 1848, when the Colonial Building 
was completed. On the eve of Confedera- 
tion the present court-house was built; 
and the old building, after serving as a 
post office, telegraph office, and police 
. was moved to Euston Street, and 
converted into a tenement house, its site 
being occupied by the present Market 
Building. 

It was in this old court-house that 
Lieutenant-Governor Smith harangued 
his parliaments and delivered his judg- 
ments in Chancery Here, the 


ad Sf hool 


court 


too, 





legislators decided to build a legislative 
chamber of their own. 

The Colonial Building was not built 
without friction. The money was raised 
by a land-assessment act; and the 
members of the Council, the watchdogs 
of the proprietors, were anxious to keep 
down the £10,000, the sum 
originally voted; but the Assembly 
found that it would require £2,500 more 
to execute the original design and made 
the appropriation accordingly 

Lieutenant-Governor Huntley = as- 
sented to the bill, but sympathized with 
the Council and explained his opposition 
to the Colonial Secretary in the following 
caustic wav: “‘The effect seems very 
disproportioned to the expense; the 
alteration made consists in a portico for 
the front entrance which is sufficiently in 
character with the building, and two 
abutments, very ostentatiously called 
‘wings’ and bearing about as much pro 
portion to the body of the building as the 


cost to 
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Government House in winter. In this building much hospitality was dispensed, 


particularly in pre-confede ration days. 
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William Notman photograph 
Charlottetown waterfront in autumn presents a busy scene when grain, fish and 


potatoes ge out and coal comes in. 
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wings of a penguin do to the body of the 


bird; but they are of no comparatively 
relative use. These wings are intended 
to serve for side which 
purposes two porticos could have been 
erected at much less expense and would 
have been quite as useful.”’ 

Huntley, at that time, was at logger- 
heads with the Speaker of the Assembly, 
Joseph Pope, and may have allowed his 
sudden passion for economy to triumph 


entrances for 
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tions, dejeuners, dinners, and balls, to 
distinguished visitors, British, American 
and Canadian. It has been the com- 
munity centre, legislative, administra- 
tive, social and intellectual. The most 
fateful, if not the most brilliant, function 
was the Charlottetown Conference of 
September, 1864, which adjourned to 
Quebec in October, and formulated the 
resolutions which became the basis of 
Confederation. The chamber in which 

















years the 


He re is a 


During the last 20 
} world 


become famous. 


ver his aesthetic appreciation, but all 
citizens of Charlottetown then and since 
have been pleased that the Assembly 
executed the original design; and, if the 
reader will compare the building as it 
was in Mrs. Bayfield’s drawing of 1843 
with the photograph of the building as 
ompleted, he, too, will commend the 
\ssembly. 
[he Colonial Building, since Con 
tederation known as the Province Build- 
ing, has witnessed many brilliant func- 





silver black fox of Prince Edward Island has 
typical fox judging scene 
Charlottetown, 


photographed in 
1930. 


this Conference sat is shown in the 
accompanying illustrations as also the 
bronze plaque which commemorates the 
event. 

The early governors of Prince Edward 
Island had to provide their own resi- 
dences; and they either bought a house 
like Fanning, lived in barracks like 
Smith, or rented like Ready. It was not 
until 1833 that a Government House was 
built. The present Government House 
is the original building remodelled and 
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Government of Prince Edward Island photograph. 


Plaque erected by the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada to com- 
memorate the Charlottetown Conference. 























Trading schooners in Charlottetown harbour. 
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Craswell Studio photograph. 


St. Dunstan’s Roman Catholic Basilica, Charlottetown, with the Bishop’s Palace 
at the left and Queen's Square public school at the right. 
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P. W. Clarkin photograph. 








The Canadian National Hotel from the architect’s plans. 


un 
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Dunstan’s University near Charlottetown, a Roman Catholic institution 
cl ‘ es a muel vide? constituency than Prince Edward Island. 


repaired from time to time. To-day, the manner of other public buildings. The 


Lieutenant-Governor often uses his pri first meetings for worship were held in 
vate residence quite as much as his private residences or in public taverns. 
official residence; but in pre-Confedera- Then a sort of common church was used 


tion days Government House meant by both the Church of England and 
more to Charlottetown than it has since’ dissenters; but, as the people became 
1873 more prosperous, they undertook to 

Che churches of Charlottetown had to build churches of their own, in keeping 


struggle into existence much after the’ with the dignity of their professions and 

















Craswell Studio photograph. 

Prince of Wales College, Charlottetown, founded in 1860. Here, besides preparing 

students for more advanced work in other institutions, the school teachers of 

Prince Edward Island are trained. It has been destroyed by fire since the article 
was written, 
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The Charlottetown City Hespital (Romai Catholic). 


the taste of their congregations. Today issisted by a descendant of Captain 
for its size, Charlottetown is well sup- John McDonald, who brought the early 
plied with attractive church homes, Scottish settlers to Lot 36. Just beyond 
Church of England, Roman Catholic, the city limits St. Dunstan's University 
Presbyterian, United, and Baptist has been developed so that it serves a 

In Charlottetown, too, is situated the constituency wider than its own province. 
apex of the educational pyramid, Prince Charlottetown also has in process of 
of Wales College, an outgrowth of the erection a combined library and _ art 
Central Academy, which expanded with — gallery, from the proceeds of the Harris 
the needs of the province, and was estate and in memory of Robert Harris 

















Craswe!l! Studio photograph 
Prince Edward Island Hospital at Charlottetown. 
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St. Peter’s Cathedral, 
England. 
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the island artist whose ‘Fathers of 
Confederation” has made him so well- 
known. 

The economic life of Charlottetown 
depends upon its services as a distribu- 
ting centre for the island as a whole 
Of recent years the fox industry and the 
seed potato industry have done much for 
the province and indirectly for its capital. 
From Charlottetown harbour the 
heaviest shipments of seed-potatoes 
have been made, and here, too, the 
largest investments in the fox industry 
are controlled. It is also the provincial 
headquarters for the Canadian National 
Railways; and in it has been erected the 
new Canadian National hotel which will 
do much to encourage and _ provide 
accommodation for tourists, a need 
which had long been felt in the island. 

As no great industries are established 
in the Island, it is not the home of 
merchant princes, shipping magnates or 
retired millionaires. It is probable, 
therefore, that no private palaces will be 
erected in Charlottetown, and that all 
improvements in public buildings will be 
the product of local civic pride and 
democratic contributions. But, if, when 
the island was poor and landlord-ridden, 

















Charlottetown harbour, about the middle of the last century. From a painting in 


Public Archives of Canada. 
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Survivors of the golden days of the sailing ship. 


the Colonial Building, Government playground of the former Thus, if the 
House, and the Central Academy could — site of Port La Jove were adequatel\ 
all be built, there is no reason why the marked by a monument to its history, 


much more prosperous and more num-_ and if a golf course and club house were 
erous people of to-day cannot continue’ provided there for tourists, and motor 
to improve their capital transport regularized between the new 


Che tradition of the past is strong in hotels and the old capital, there is no 
Charlottetown. To many of its citizens reason why the living past should not be 
the desire is strong to link the past with an inspiration to future achievement and 
the present, Port La Jove with Charlotte- Charlottetown continue to be cultured, 
town. Though the city does not hope to contented and prosperous, a city of 
grow until it has spread out to Port La’ memories striving to make a moder 
Jove, it does hope to make the latter the city of beauty 
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Etienne Brule and the Great Lakes 


By Cutrrorp P. WiLson 


EKARFUL and wonderful were the 
conceptions held by the early 
French explorers and map-makers 
the interior of Canada. Those 
who were given to building castles in 
Spain built them also along the shores 
f the St. Lawrence, and strange tales 
ume to France of a land where Pygmies 


bout 


vattled with storks, where great sea 
monsters swallowed men and 
hips, and where unicorns 
oamed the enchanted for- 
ests Even amongst the 


comparatively hard-headed 
enthusiasts like Champlain 
ind the errant lawyer Les- 
fanciful ideas ran 
wild, and perhaps the most 
nteresting of these in the 
ight of modern knowledge 
concerned the Great Lakes. 

The outline of these five 
nland seas on our maps is 
familiar to us that it 


carbot 


~) is 





By Cartier and Champlain they were 
regarded either as links in the westward 
waterway the South Sea of the 
explorers’ dreams, or as arms of the 
South Sea itself. Cartier first heard of 


to 


them through the Indians as ‘“‘two or 
three large, very broad lakes” beyond 
which was ‘‘a freshwater sea (Huron 


of which there is no mention of anyone 
having seen the bounds.” 
Champlain’s hopes of find- 
the ocean which would 


ing 
bear him to China were 
raised even higher than 


Cartier’s by the Indian re- 
port that the sea beyond the 
lakes was not fresh, but salt. 
The water of the first lake 
Ontario) they said, was 
brackish; that of the second 
(Erie) more brackish; while 


that of the third (Huron 
was as salt as the sea. 
This third lake, Cham- 








hard to realise the strange 
notions as to their location, 
size, and shape that existed 
in the minds of those wand- 
ering Frenchmen. Gradual- 


was born at 


CLIFFORD P. WILSON 


Repton, England, 
n 1902 and came to Canada in 


plain wrote, “‘is so vast that 
they will not venture to put 
out into the same, for fear 
lest some storm or gale 
should surprise them. They 


1913 Educated at . pper 
] < > ce “*h far »& Canada College and McGill cay , : : . 
v,as the search forthe South —,apada. Colge ilson was a ay that in summer the sun 
Sea took them farther and member of the Editorial staff, sets to the north of this 
Montreal Gazette, 1928-29, 


tarther afield, the truth about 
the Great Lakes came to be 
known. But since the first 
tour were discovered by men 
who left no written records, the tale of 
their discoveries must be built up out of 
chance references to their exploits found 
in the chronicles of the day. 

In the true sense of the word, the Great 
Lakes were never discovered. The 
French explorers who were the first 
white men to see them, already knew of 
their existence through Indian reports, 
and this may explain why such important 
achievements were not given the atten- 
tion they seem to deserve. The vovageur 
in his frail canoe looked on them, not as 
a boon and a blessing to man, as we do, 
but as large, dangerous bodies of water 
which as a medium of transportation 
were infinitely less desirable than the 
rivers and small lakes 


time to 


Canadian 


since when he has devoted his 
studying and writing 
historical 
jects. 
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lake, and in winter it sets 
as if it were in the middle of 
it..’ His guarded conclusion 
was that ‘‘without doubt, 
judging from their account, this can be 
nothing else than the South Sea, the sun 
setting where they say it does.” 

For some strange reason, the Indians 
told him that the waters or Lake Erie 
did not flow eastwards except for a 
small discharge at the place we know as 
Niagara Falls. Champlain’s knowledge 
of the Algonquin tongue was limited 
The reports he received were pictorial 
rather than verbal, and they were so 


sub- 


confusing that even the methodical 
cartographer was bewildered, as _ his 
writings plainly show. The general 


impression he derived from three Algon 
quin accounts given him in 1603 was 
thus summed up by his friend 
Lescarbot: 
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Topley photograph 
Entrance to French River, Lake Nipissing district, the route of Champlain and 
Brule to Lake Huron. 














The Humber was Brule’s route to Lake Ontario in 1615. 
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A portion of Champlain’s map of 1632, from information supplied by 
Etienne Brule. 
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salt South Sea, or was it tres! 
And if fresh, did its waters flow 
westwards, or eventually find the 
wav into the St. Lawrence, « 
both? Indian reports were al- 
ways so confusing, and with then 
one never knew where fact ended 
and fiction began. The only sure 
way to find out, since he could 
not go himself, was to send a 
Frenchman into the Huron 
country. 

For this important mission he 
chose an adventurous youth 
named Etienne Brule. The de- 


just after the battle with the 


town of Sorel, at the mouth of 
the Richelieu River. The Hurons 
and Algonquins were about to re- 
turn up the Ottawa to their re- 
spective domains, and Champlain 
seized this golden opportunity to 
send along with them the young 
Etienne. The chief to whom he en- 
trusted this youth was, judging 
from Champlain's chronicles, a 
man of character and commanding 
personality, the Algonquin Iro- 





V nra Ria er, j picture sque stream flo 


into the Bay of Quinte. 


The great river of Canada takes its 
ise in one of the lakes that are met 
along its course, so that it flows in two 
lirections, one branch eastward toward 
France, the other westward toward the 
South Sea So our geographers 
affirm that the Nile flows from a lake 
which produces other rivers which empty 
into the great ocean’ Lescarbot was 
here recalling Herodotus’ tale of a 
traveller who told him that the Nile 
had two outlets, one toward the north 
n Egypt, the other towards the south 
n Ethiopia 

No opportunity of proving the Indian 
reports occurred until seven vears later, 
and by that time the route by wav of 
Lakes Ontario and Erie had been closed 
by Iroquois hostilities. But in the mean- 
time Champlain had met some Hurons 
who told him of the great lake on the 
shores of which they dwelt 

We find him, then, in 1610, still ob- 
sessed bv the desire to know more about 


\Was it the 


this vast expanse of water. 





wing 


quet. In the summer he lived in 
the Ottawa valley, apparently i 
the neighbourhood of Pem- 
broke;|but in the winter he roamed the 
country of the Hurons, probably because 
there the trapping was better. Cham- 
plain thus knew that if Brule stayed with 
[roquet he would not only be in the best 
possible hands, but would have a chance 
to learn both languages, see both coun- 
tries, and above all see the great lake 
So about the end of June, 1610, the 
returning Hurons and Algonquins with 
Brule in their care left the mouth of the 
Richelieu, paddled probably up the 
Riviere des Prairies at the back of the 
Island of Montreal, so as to avoid the 
Lachine Rapids, and through the Lake 
of Two Mountains up the Ottawa River. 
At the Chaudiere Falls they stopped to 
portage and to make their customary 
offering of tobacco to the local Manitou, 
so that Brule was the first white man to 
see the site of the future capital. 
Unfortunately Champlain never set 
down in writing the information impar- 
ted to him by Brule. The young ad- 
venturer’s discoveries are recorded only 





cision to send him was made 


Iroquois near what is now the 
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ETIENNE 
on his master’s maps. For this reason 
we have no definite proof that Brule 
went into the land of the Hurons, in 
1610, but the evidence that he did so is 
strong that eminent geographical- 
historians like Burpee and Dawson have 
stated plainly that such was the case. 

We can picture him, then, setting out 
in the fall of that year with Iroquet and 
his Algonquins, paddling and portaging 
up the Ottawa River to its junction with 
the Mattawa, following this stream to 
its headwaters near North Bay, and 
launching his canoe on the waters otf 
Lake Nipissing. Here dwelt the Nebi 
erini, or Nation of Sorcerers, 
who, like Iroquet’s men, left their own 
country in the winter for that 
Hurons. Crossing the lake, the Algon- 
quins and Brule entered the turbulant 
French River, and at its mouth the boy 
adventurer, first of the white race, gazed 
out with wonder over the broad expanse 
of Lake Huron. 

If Brule had ever heard of Balboa, he 
must have felt at that moment fully his 
equal. Surely this could be none other 
than the Pacific Ocean, for a freshwater 
lake so large that its opposite 
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apparently told him that the lake was 
300 leagues (750 miles) long and that 
its waters flowed eventually into the 
St. Lawrence, for on Champlain's map oi 
1612 are shown the beginnings of a lake 
300 leagues long, discharging into an- 
other about 100 leagues long, which 
discharges into the St. Lawrence. It 
must be remembered that the Indian; 
measured distances by days of travel 
which Champlain converted into leagues 
and that in reckoning the length of a 
lake thev always referred to the distance 
along its shores, since they could not 
venture out into the open water. 


Five years later Brule was to help 
Champlain discover more about this 
lake 100 leagues long. It will be 
remembered that the French governor 
had promised to help the Hurons and 
Algonquins in their wars against the 
Iroquois. This vear (1615) a great war 


Champlain gathered 
on the shores of Lake Simcoe with the 
object of marching on an Onondaga 
stronghold in the heart of the Iroquois 
from the present 


party headed by 


confederacy, not far 
town of Syracuse, N.Y 





shore lay below the horizon had 
never been seen nor heard of 
But alas! no bitter sting of salt 
met his lips when he scooped up 
some water and tasted it. France 
must look farther, then, for the 
great South Sea before the gold 
of the Indies would be carried 
eastwards along these forest trails 
to enrich her coffers. 

There was a_ possibility, of 
course, that the sea in this strange 
part of the world was not salt. 
After all, anything was possible 
where sorcerers lived, and where 
evil{spirits talked with them in 
an unknown tongue and violently 
made manifest their own physical 
presence. And might there not be 
a Gougou in this sea to swallow 
men and ships just like the one 
down near Port Royal ? 

These and many other fancies 
must have coursed through the 
boy’s head as he paddled down 
the eastern shore of Georgian Bay 
towards the country of the Hur- 
ons, which lay around and south 
of Nottawasaga Bay. The Indians 
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Northland Studios photograph 


Weather like this on the “Freshwater Sea” meant an enforced rest for the old- 
time voyageurs. A scene near Parry Sound on Georgian Bay. 


























The Ottawa River with the Laurentian Mountains in the distance. 
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A typical northern river flowing into the Great Lakes—practically as it was 
in the days of Brule. 














M. A. Coulson photograph 


An Indian tipi in northern waters. 
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From a painting by Pau! Kane 


A water thoroughfare to the west. 


lo reinforce the Algonquins ard the Carantouannais that the northern 
Hurons, their allies the Carantouannais party was on the war path 


who lived three days south of the Twelve of the most stalwart braves 
Onondaga fort had promised to send were chosen for this dangerous errand 
500 warriors, and in order that both but Brule, scenting adventure, begged 
armies might arrive at the same time, to be allowed to go with them. As they 
someone had to be dispatched to warn took two canoes, it is evident that thev 














From a print in the Public Archives of Canada 


Voyageurs portaging around a rapid, 
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second « he Gre 

A davs 
the War-party 
Trent River onto the 
of Quinte and crossed the lake 

Point; but by that time Brule 
ind the 12 savages would have 
paddied around the western end and 
been well on their way overland towards 
thus avoiding the direct 


the Iroquois country 


later 


ce) 


{ arantouan, 


oute through 
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country in 1616, “‘we cannot quite know 
the he of them, because the tribes have 
no knowledge of them, except for 200 
or 300 leagues more to the west, whence 
flows the said great river (St. Lawrence 
which passes, amongs ther places 
through a lake nearly 30 days canoe 
journey in extent, namely that which 
we have called the Freshwater Sea, 
having regard to its great size, for it is 
nearly 400 leagues long.” 

So the savages had reported; but when 
they spoke of a great body of water 30 


included Lake 
Huron In 


they probably 


Lake 


davs long 
Supe! 


ior as well as 
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An Ojibwa 


caltp oui 
battle at the Onon 
how Brule and 
arrived too 


rhe story of the 
daga fort is well known 
the 500 men from the south 
ate, and how Champlain was forced 
retire. Brule’s subsequent discovery ot 
the Susquehanna River takes us too fai 
irom the Great Lakes, so we will pass 
ver the tale of his capture and torture 
the Iroquois, and his miraculous 
escape, and meet him again eight vears 
ater at the mouth of the French River, 
suutward bound for the unknown west 

What did he expect to find ? ‘‘As 
the more westerly parts,’ Champlain 
had written after his visit to the Huron 





Dy 


Paul 


by 


From a painting Kane 

shores of Lake Huron. 

spite of this report petition presented 
to the King three vears later (1619) over 
(Champlain's name, stated that this body 
of water was ‘‘a lake about 300 leagues 
long, from which lake flows a river that 
issues into the South Sea,’’ and went on 


to describe the enormous ‘“‘customs duties 
the merchandise that would come 
from China and from the Indies 

Brule, then, may still have expected 
find the South Sea not far away. 
Setting out westwards from the French 
River with a Frenchman named Grenolle 
and some Indians, he found his way along 
the rocky aren of the North Channel, 
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The mighty Ottawa, ancient highway of the fur-trader and the lumberman, rolls 
along between shores that can have changed but little since Iroquet and his 
Algonquins took Brule to see the great lake. A scene near Mattawa. 


paddled up the lovely St. Mary's River, 
and probably taking the old channel by 
way of Lake George, rounded the bend 
now occupied by the park at the Can- 
adian Sault to come in sight of the 
mile-long stretch of rapids foaming white 
across the river. 

On the shores were gathered in great 
numbers the round-topped lodges of the 
Ojibwas, since the rapids, on account 
of the abundance of game and whitefish, 
was a famous meeting-place for the 
tribes. The travellers would not stay 
long, however, in this earthly paradise, 
for the great lake above the rapids—the 
fabled Gitche Gumee with its copper 
mines and unknown tribes, which might 
lead them to the South Sea—lay waiting 
to be explored. 

So in due course Brule and Grenolle 
embarked above the rapids and headed 
westwards up the river, until rounding 
Pointe aux Pins, they came upon the 
largest body of fresh water in the world 
Lake Superior 

[hus in the space of 13 years, three of 
the great inland seas in the heart of 
aboriginal America had been discovered 
by one man. Yet now, because he left 
no written records, his name is barely 
known. To be sure, proof has not until 
now been brought forward that he did 
discover Lake Superior; but with the 


help of the Recollet Brother Sagard, who 
travelled down the Ottawa with Brule 
the following year (1624), and of the 
Ontario Department of Mines, that fact 
has now been established beyond reason- 
able doubt. 

Friar Sagard relates how Brule showed 
him a piece of native copper from a mine 
he had visited on his westward trip, and 
Mr. T. W. Gibson, Deputy Minister of 
Mines, of Ontario, states that in the 
region of the Great Lakes, native copper 
is to be found only on the shores and 
islands of Lake Superior. There is only 
one conclusion—that Brule visited a 
copper mine on Lake Superior. 

Mr. Gibson goes on to suggest that, 
as the deposits on the Canadian side 
are small, the mine visited by Brule was 
probably one of those on the Keweenaw 
Peninsula in Michigan. The Indians at 
the Sault would certainly have advised 
him to coast the southern shore in 
preference to the northern, both because 
the larger deposits of copper are there, 
and because navigation is much less 
difficult. 

To Friar Sagard we are also indebted 
for a further glimmer of light on the 
exploration of the lake; for he records 
that Grenolle told him of a strange 
custom in force amongst the tribes near 
the copper mine, which Radisson and 
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Amongst the 


ten thousand islands of Georgian Bay, where 


Northland Studios photograph 


history goes bock to 


Brule and Champlain. 


Groseilliers afterwards found amongst 
the Sioux at the head of Lake Superior. 
The custom was that of disfiguring the 
face of a faithless wife by cutting off the 


end of her nose. 


Two years later Brule made his last 
journey of discovery. In 1625 he ven- 
tured, first of white men, into the land 
of the Neutrals who occupied the 
Niagara Peninsula. Whether he saw 
Lake Erie is not recorded, and not until 


1640 is this lake mentioned. Charles 
Lallemant, writing of the visit of St. 
Jean de Brebeuf and Father Chaumonot 
to the Neutrals in this year, speaks 
about it when he describes for the first 
time the connection between Lake Huron 
and Lake Ontario. But there is no 
proof that the fathers actually saw the 
lake. One would think that, being one 
of the links in the waterway from the 
sea to Lake Superior, Lake Erie, would 


be the second to be discovered; but 
dread of the Iroquois kept the French 
and their Indian allies for many vears 


from a Prony this, the present route. 
Even Lake Michigan, which is only a 
of the waterway from the sea 
west, was apparently seen by 
men before Lake Erie, but the 
its discovery by Jean Nicolet in 


side-issue 
to the 
white 
tale of 


1634 
story. 

Not until 1669 did Louis Jolliet, 
of Europeans, from Lake Huron 
to Lake Erie by way of the Detroit 
River, thus forging the final link in the 
great waterway as we now know it. 

To-day, the waves of those inland 
seas along whose shores the voyageur 
labouriously paddled his canoe are 
churned by the propellers of giant 
freighters, throbbing their way across 
the wastes from city to city; and where 
Brule and the 12 big savages glided out 
onto the bosom of Lake Ontario, there 
stands the ever-growing capital of a 
populous province. 

No longer do the waters of the Gitche 


does not come into the present 


first 
Pass 


Gumee thunder in full fury over the 
rocks of the Sault de Ste. Marie; instead 
they are harnessed to furnish electric 
power for the huge industrial plants 
that have replaced the lodges of the 
Ojibwas. But the traveller who seeks 
the westward way to China and the 
Indies still vovages across Huron and 


Superior to the lakehead where the iron 
horse is waiting him across the 
600 leagues of prairie and mountain that 
lie between freshwater and the great 
South Sea 


to bear 
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From a water color in the possession of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 


Sir George Simpson, governor of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, on a tour of inspection 
in 1828 accompanied by his piper. One 
hundred years later the bagpipe used on 
this tour was played by Donald Fraser, 
son of the original piper, at the centennial 
celebration of Sir George Simpson’s visit 
to Fort St. James. 
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The Bagpipe in Canada 


By Pire Mayor S. MacKinnon 


HE sound of the bagpipe is wafted 
down the centuries carrying the 
theme of Scotland’s story; now 
lilting softly, now challenging fiercely, 
but ever in tune with the national mood 
Its shrill clarion has sounded the alarm 
in many a tight corner. In this role the 
bagpipe is more than a musical instru- 
ment; it is a national institution, and 
Scotland shares it abundantly with 
Canada. 
‘The pipes’’ came to Canada about 
Scottish fur-traders 


200 years ago. 
and adventurers brought the _instru- 
ment with them to. beguile’ the 


tedium of long months and 
isolated trading posts. 

In 1759 it brought inspiration to 
Wolfe's Highlanders at the capture of 
Quebec. It is recorded that at one point 
in the fighting which followed the climb 
to the Heights of Abraham, the invaders 
had begun to waver. ‘The pipes,” 
silent till then, were hurriedly brought 


vears 1n 


into action. Rallying to their war slogan 
and 


the Highlanders took fresh heart 
pressed on to vic- 
tory. The extent 
to which Canada’s 
destiny was influ- 


enced here by 
Scotland's national! 
music must  per- 
haps remain a 
matter of conject- 
ure. It is certain 
that the sound of 
the pibroch has 
since marked the 


progress of many a 
pioneering thrust 
into unknown Can- 
ada 


Oddly enough, 





Canadian National Railways photograph. 


MacDonald expresses his 


found it an easy matter to assimilate the 
first wave of adventuring Scots. Of 
these only the family names now remain 
undigested. Frasers, MacKenzies, Mac- 
Donalds and others of that ilk who can 
speak neither Gaelic nor English may be 
found to-day scattered throughout the 
Province. Thus did the Auld Alliance 
which had linked France and Scotland 
for centuries reach out to embrace New 
France 

Wherever the Scot has settled he has 
brought his ‘“‘pipes’’ along, partly as a 
solace in his loneliness and partly as a 
means of expressing an exuberant pride of 
race. In comparatively early Canadian 
times the instrument was associated with 
the pathfinding explorations of 
Mackenzie and Fraser. Both men knew 
the value of ‘the pipes’’ as a medium of 
peaceful penetration. The Indians were 
known to be partial to the warlike 
strains. Whether, as has been suggested, 
more or less frivolously, they were 
hypnotized or frightened by the sound, 
or whether it was a case of genuine 
admiration, mat- 
terslittle. The fact 
is that the aborigi- 
nal Canadian 
responded and still 
responds to ‘‘the 


pipes as to no 
other white man’s 
music. 

The Hudson’s 


Bay Company was 
fully aware of this 
and used the instru- 
ment to advantage 
in its dealings with 
the Indians. Pipers 
accompanied the 
company’s officers 
ceremonial 
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swept intoScotland piping engendered by the writings of the late Neil Munr over a vast tract 
. . Pipe Major MacKinnon served for some years under . ‘ a 
and England in the \{zcDougall Gillies. a famous piper and teacher of the Of north-western 
ake 7 > lar. traditional MacCrimmon School Coming to Canada in —. vy Thec 
wake of the Nor a  inntes the ek be eres 46 TOE. BROOMS 
man Conquest. verseas as a piper with the — sane an BI ack W — music cheered the 
- Battalior nd has since been Pipe ajor of the Canadian . . 
French Quebec National Railways Pipe Band at Montreal Selkirk settlers 
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Pipers of the 15th Battalion (48th Highlanders of Canada) playing on board 


ship en route 


on their memorable march from Hudson 
Bay to the Red River. Meanwhile 
successive waves of Scottish settlers in 
the east contributed to the establishing 
of a piping lore now deeply rooted in 
Canadian life and customs. 

During the last war, Canada equipped 
and sent overseas between 25 and 30 
pipe bands. A tradition established on 
the Heights of Abraham was thus per- 
petuated on Flanders Fields. It had 
always been taken for granted that the 
piper became a combatant on active 
service. The King’s Rules and Orders 
classed him as such, and Canadian 
Corps records testify to the zeal with 
which he carried out his traditional role. 
Some savour of truth evidently lay 
behind the time-worn jibe that the 
bagpipe is more weapon than musical 
instrument. 

In 1745 the piper was regarded as a 
dangerous propagandist. His instrument, 
or weapon, was virtually outlawed with 
the Highland dress after the suppression 
of the last Jacobite rising. The great 
war showed that ‘the pipes” still pos- 





to France in 


1914. 


sessed the uncanny power to conjure up 
and translate into action the spirit which 
knows not defeat. 

To the bagpipe belongs the distinction 
of being the only musical instrument to 
actually go “‘over the top.””. On many 
occasions Canadian pipers, as well as 
Scottish, played their companies into 
action. Only the threatened break-up 
of regimental pipe bands through heavy 
casualties finally caused a withdrawal 
of pipers from front-line trenches. In 
spite of this the instrument continued to 
figure in the fighting until the end of the 
war. As the final ‘‘Cease fire’’ sounded, 
the skirl of ‘‘the pipes’’ heralded the 
entry of Canadian troops into Mons. 
Not far from here, at Quatre Bras, a 
hundred vears before, the same shrill 
note had hurled a challenge at Napoleon. 
The bagpipe was back on familiar ground 
with new honours on its ancient banner. 

The competitive spirit, always more or 
less in evidence among pipers, found 
expression during the war in several 
great piping tourneys behind the lines. 
In October, 1917,at Camblain le Abbe, Sir 
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T he pipe s of the 


Mons on the eve of Nea 


Armistice. 





Royal Canadian Air Force photograph. 


2nd Battalion, Canadian Black Watch, playing their way into 
this town, a hundred years before, the 


bag- 


pipe had hurled a challenge at Napoleon. 


Douglas Haig reviewed the massed pipe 
bands of the Canadian Corps On 
Dominion Day, 1918, all available pipe 
bands in the British Army met at Tanks 
for a Highland Gathering such as would 
have gladdened the heart of a Roderick 
Dhu or Prince Charlie 

If ‘*‘ A hundred pipers an’ a’ an’ a’ ”’ 
could ‘“‘dumfooner’’ an English army, 
what might not 500 pipers accomplish, 
for such was the number estimated to 
be present. 

Since the war something like a piping 
renaissance has swept not only Scotland 
and Canada but the United States as 
well. The Highland Gathering, long 
a picturesque feature of Canadian 
Scottish community life, has taken a 
fresh lease of life. In the west new 
gatherings spring up every year. The old 
games circuit once confined to Scottish 
centres in Quebec, Ontario and the New 
England States, has widened to include 





all Canada. In the old days professional! 
pipers and dancers made the round of the 
games, the tour proving a pleasant and 
profitable summer side-line for the top- 
notchers. 

Memories of piping 
celebrities long since “‘gone west” linger 
on as traditions to daunt the over-opti- 
mistic competitor of to-day. Famous 
pipers and dancers, like old soldiers, 
never die. They may fade away in the 
flesh but their fame goes marching, on 
like John Brown's soul. Thus the shades 


and dancing 


of Willie MacLennan, Bob _ Ireland, 
Farquhar Beaton, Fred Riddell and 
John Mathieson remain to haunt the 


precincts of many a famous field on the 
old Canadian games circuit 
Wherever pipers foregather to 
their skill a_ still mightier presence 
dominates the scene. The great Mac- 
Crimmon, composite shade of a whole 
piping dynasty, stands with ear alert. 


test 
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Associated Screen News photograph. 

The long and short of it at the C.P.R. Banff Highland Gathering. Pipe Major 

Wallace Roy of the Pictou Highlanders rears his full six feet four against the 
background of Cascade Mountain. 


No pagan deity ever wielded greater Canada in the early eighteen hundreds. 
authority in his chosen field. The \ll trace of the family has been lost, 
technique and compositions contributed however. 

by 12 generations of MacCrimmons Whole pipe bands follow in the foot- 


represent the high-water mark of an art steps of the individual pipers of yester- 
which is still very much alive. It is said day. A recent survey shows that there 
that the last of this line emigratedto are something like 60 pipe bands in 
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All ready for the hig parade. 


opening of the 


Almost every city of any 
(ape Breton. to Victoria 
B.C., is represented. Some cities boast 
two or three, Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Vancouver divide the honours with four 
bands each. Included in the total are the 
bands of Canada’s 17 Highland regiments 

The pipe band is the outward and 
visible symbol of that distinctive esprit- 
de-corps which marks the Highland 
regiment. As high priests of the Ark 
of the Covenant, the pipers are both 
guardians and interpreters of the regi- 
mental tradition. When the band swings 
into action the wail of “the pipes”’ 
becomes an invocation. Pride of regi- 
ment and pride of race are summoned 
forth as by the touch of a magic wand 

While the bagpipe is first and foremost 
a martial instrument, its exponents 
manage successfully to fill in the time 
between wars by piping on festive 
occasions of every kind. Though jazz 
bands and orchestras wilt before the 
onward sweep of radio and “‘the talkies” 
the bagpipe maintains the even tenor of 
its way. Serenely indifferent to the 
musical mode of the moment, the piper 
marches on, a last lone minstrel from 
the golden age of romance. 


Canada 
from Svdne\ 





size 


The Calgary Girls Pipe Band assembling for the 


1931 Calgary stampe de. 


To the Highlander the sound of ‘‘the 


pipes’ is as the voice of his race; to the 


Scot at large it is a symbol of all the 
glamour and romance of his country’s 
history; to the casual morta! mav be 
inspiring music or meaningless noise 


It all depends on the si ope ot sy mpathies 
and imagination. For most folks, per- 
haps, the instrument is more or less a 
mystery vaguely associated with haggis, 


Scotch whisky and Aberdeen stories. 
They do not understand its music, and 
in the main can scarcely tell one tune 


Yet in some mysterious 
way they respond to its exhilarating 
skirl. Racial origin does not by any 
means fully explain the phenomenon. 
The appeal of ‘‘the pipes’’ reaches back 
beyond the limitations of race or musical 
form to touch some primal chord 

The origin of the instrument is lost in 
antiquity. The recently-reported dis- 
covery of a primitive bagpipe below the 
mud of the biblical flood at least puts 
‘the pipes’’ in line for the title of the 
world’s oldest musical instrument. It 
also lends colour to the theory that the 
sword dance was first performed by 
Noah over crossed twigs, probably in an 
ecstacy of joy at setting foot on dry land. 


from another. 
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Royal Canadian Air Force photograph. 


General Sir Arthur Currie takes the salute while the pipes play the 19th Battalion, 


Canadians, across the 


came out ol 
a colourful 


Whether or not “the pipes” 
the Ark, they have had 
career since that date 

The piping deity, Pan, 
scorned the assistance of a bag on his 
instrument Probably he knew the 
piper’s trick of inhaling through his nose, 
meanwhile keeping up an_ unbroken 
melody on the practice pipe. The Pied 
Piper, if his biographers picture him cor 
rectly, was also ignorant of the use of 
bag and drones It must have taken a 
heavy charge of magic to supplement the 
more or less ineffectual toot of his 
clarinet-like pipe. Had he known the 
full-throated volume of the Great High 
land Bagpipe, not only the rats and the 
children, but the grown-ups of Hamelin 
as well, would certainly have found them- 
selves within the mountain 

It is said that the Irish picked 
the instrument somewhere, and, finding 
little use for it, passed it on to the Scots 
as a joke which the latter have not vet 
futhomed. There may be a grain of 


apparently 


‘ 


up 


Rhine 


into Germany. 
truth in this The instrument was 
probably used in Ireland before it was 
known in Scotland. Scotland, however 
has improved considerably on the 
meekly pastoral note of the Irish pipes. 
She has also given the world a music 
undreamed of by either, Pan or the Pied 
Piper or Orpheus for that matter 

When ‘‘the pipes” strike up Romance 
takes control; staid business men recall 
their forgotten vouth, children forget 
their games. No chamber music this, 
that speaks of cloistered hearth or 
scented bower, but a voice from the 
mountain and the torrent; a voice from 
the back o’ bevond, where the fairies stil] 
hold sway 

To the critics who can find no music 
in the skirl of “the pipes,’ it may 
a surprise to learn that Mendelsohn and 
other great composers admitted a liking 
for it. It is within the bounds of reason- 
able conjecture, in fact, that the develop- 
ment of the symphony owes something 
‘*Piobaireachd,”’ a form of 


come as 


to the older 
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From a painting. 


Scots settlers landing at Pictou, Nova Scotia, from the ship “Hector,” in 1773, to 
the music of the pipes. 


musical narration known to pipers’ but as the symbol of a great tradition it 

for four or five centuries stands privileged. Having survived the 
Admittedly the bagpipe lacks both flood, served the immortals, and sounded 

range and the capacity for delicate tone reveille to the birth of more than one 

shading. Its note is penetrating, and at nation, the bagpipe is likely to ‘‘carry 

too close quarters can be objectionable, on’ for a long time to come 

Following is a list of the pipe bands in Canada, their location, affiliation, tartan, 

strength and pipe major 


N I I I ( w Tart Ss I M 
Af ated VW } | 
pe I Ba Ss ( nperial Oil At ( 18 Hugh Ferg 
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48th Highlanders Pipe Band Toronto, Ont 48th Highlanders Davidsor 45 Jares R. Fraser 
Toronto Scottish Pipe Band Toronto, Ont Toronto Scottis! Black Watcl 25 A. MacPherson 
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The pipe band of the famous “Princess Pats,” “Somewhere in France.” Well- 
known before the war as the Edmonton Pipe Band, they volunteered for service 


as a unit and became the first Canadian pipe band to land in France. 




















Canadian Official Copyright photograph. 


The skirl of the pipes put new life into weary legs. A company of Canadian 


Seaforth Highlands rs coming hack “on rest” after a spell in the trenches. 
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A common coastal scene in Jamaica, with the palm trees contributing to the exotic 
beauty of the picture. There are many varieties of palms. When a palm leans 
conside rably otf the perpe ndicular it can usually he taken for grante d that a 


, 
hurricane tried to blow it over in its younger days, and came near to succes ling. 























Jamaica, Island 


Jewel of the 


Caribbean Sea 


By KennNepy CRONE 


HE temptation in writing of Jamaica 
is to follow the line of least resis- 
tance by first weaving the phrase- 
of magic and romance into the 


ology 
tropic moon on the Caribbean, as if the 
moon were the saturating and exclusive 
feature of the tropical pic- 
ture. Areceptive psychology 


KENNEDY 
for that sort of thing has es 
already been built across Canadian Ge 

He visited Jam 


the years, particularly from 
the tales of travellers and 
novelists, and from the movies and pop- 
ular songs, and it is all set to receive more. 

It may be that there is luck in the 
choice of tropic moons, or seasonal 
differences, possibly, which the hurrying 


graph 


Caribbean shore, and nearly 500 in all 


through Jamaica, often in the presence 
of the moon, scores of local souls talked 
of everything under the sun and nothing 
of the moon. In half a dozen books on 
Jamaica written by loyal Jamaicans not 


once was there any em- 

cane phasis on the moon as more 
than a small contributory 

litor . s 
hical Jo unit to the really amazing 
last yea and thrilling picture which 


is this island of the British 
West Indies. 


Another bit of “‘atmosphere’’ which 


quickly rises to popular thought in any 


far-off contemplation of Jamaica, is the 


story of the city that can still be seen 





visitor cannot be expected to know. beneath the waters of Kingston Harbour 
At anvyrate, the moons | saw on the old Port Royal, which sank under the 
Caribbean were sea in the earth- 
rather like moons quake of 1692. Even 
I had seen on the school books have 
St. Lawrence. told it. A touching 

That is not to de- high point is that 
cry the tropic moon, the bell in the belfry 
with its genuine lure of an old church 
and glory, but to clangs its muffled 
suggest to the ro- message as the 
mancers that they waves swing it to 
can see and rave and fro. The whole 
over the same sort thing is legendary, 
of moon from their except that the 
front doors. or. at citv was engulfed 
most, not far around by the earthquake 


the corner. 
In these things I 


am not conscious of 








The real, central 
pervading, thrilling 
features of physical 
Jamaica, greeting 





saying anything to 
which the reasoning 
Jamaican might ob- 
ject \long more 
than 150 miles of the 


black matron wh 


as erect as ever, and 


kindly wisdom behi 
searching 


The photographs in this article are 
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No longer young, neck and head are 


by courtesy 


the visitor coming 
in from the sea and 


o likes her pipe. 


there is a fund of 
nd_ those quietly- 


eues, 


remaining in eve and 


mind's eve during 


’ ’ } 
of Canadian National Railways and 


ailway Company. 
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his stay, are her ranges of Blue, Santa 
Cruz and John Crow Mountains, rising 
steeply from more or 
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and ct rhe ur ed pec ple 
happiest, kindlic 


—- 





less narrow’ shore 
plains to elevations 
up to 7,360 feet. 
They run practically 
the length of the 
island, dominating 
it. Seen from a dis 
tance offshore, thes 
appear as giants ina 
blue haze in a 
sapphire sea, and 
from this probably 
comes the name of 
Blue Mountains. A 
closer view reveals 
that they ver 
dant from plains to 
peaks with the 
amazing and _  gor- 
geous foliage of the 
tropics—cotton tree 
and calabash, locust 
and prickly pear, 
pimento and olive, 
anetta, ebony, 
guava, dildo, ban 
yan, yacca, mahoe, 
palm, banana and 
sugar cane, orchid 
and tree fern, to 
name only a few 
species strange to 
northern eyes. 
Here green, 
crvstal-clear 
light, becomes 
dozen conspicuously- 
varving shades, and 
splashes of vellows 
and reds add charm- 
ingly to the moun- 
tain garden. The 
clearness or glare of 
light peculiar to the 
tropics seems also to 
bring distant detail 
closer to the sight; 
the eye sees more of 


are 


ina 
sun- 
a 

















the landscape paint- 
ting than would be 
the case _ further 
north. 

The other most striking and persis- 
tent impression of Jamaica is of its black 


A piccaninny whose only manufactured 
toy is a piece of string. 


his ‘Jamaica in 





surely the sunniest, 
st, softest-voiced, 
easiest-going people 
in the world! They 
are products, of 
course, of a climate 


where shelter and 
clothing are unim 
portant, night or 


day, practically the 


year round, and 
where nature is 
lavish with ready 

made for ds. q “hey 


are accorded a free- 
dom and self-deter 
mination —unpara!- 
leled elsewhere. 

Whatever the 
causes, the resultant 
character is charm 
ing in its outer as- 
pects, anyway, and 
the whites of the 
island, too, seem to 
have acquired by 
association much of 
it. A more likeable 
white community is 
not to be found 
anywhere. 

The words “‘black"’ 
and ‘“‘coloured” are 
not synonymous in 
Jamaica, in the 
United States and 
most other places 
There is no “colour 
bar.”” The “‘black”’ 
is generally the per- 
son of African slave 
descent in whom the 


as 


African. strain. is 
more or less pre- 
dominant and the 


“coloured” person 
is, generally, though 
not always, the in- 
between of black and 


white. 
A finer analysis is 
given by Frank 


Cundall, Secretary 
of the Jamaica In- 
stitute, who says in 
1928”: “The col- 


oured man is considered either to belong 
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Peasant homes in a tropical setting. The natives are much happier than their 

small homes might suggest. Women in country districts of Jamaica have prac- 

tically “o housework as it is understood in the north. Even cooking is limited and 

“the wash” is a simple matter of taking a few cotton things to the nearest creek. 

Many of the housewives, however, have agricultural work to do on the family 
property or as employees of a plantation. 
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These people are poor in the world’s goods, but literate, highly-intelligent, healthy, 

good-natured, happy. The man is a bit of an artist with knife and pigments on 

calabash and bamboo. He has decorated calabash gourds in his hand and a 
hamboo joint under his arm. 























JAMAICA, ISLAND JEWEI 
to the negro or the white man, or to 
a middle set, according to the degree 
of proficiency he attains in educa 
tion, culture. wea!th or influence. There 


are many coloured 
men who rank them 
selves, ind are 


ranked, as 


working shoulder to 


negroes, 


shoulder with them 
in the field; there 
are other coloured 


men who sit side by 
side with their white 
brethren on the jud- 
icial bench and at- 
tain to high rank in 
church, politics, 
medicine, law and 
commerce. Between 
these two comes the 
middle class of the 
British West Indies.” 

Really, however, 
to Canadians and 
fellow-natives of the 
temperate zone, 
Jamaica is another 
world. The glimpses 
that can be given in 
a brief article cannot 
begin to embrace its 
manifold differences 
from what we 
accustomed to, or, 
indeed, its own vari- 
ations within 
It might not be right 
to « all it, broad], ~a 


are 


itsel! 


better world But 
for the northern 
tourist seeking the 


pleasures of a new 
and ‘different’”’ 
world, easy of access, 
anvone who has been 
to Jamaica must 


surely recommend 
that remarkable 
island In the 


sense, too, of giving 
revolutionary 
change from the 
familiar, a soothing 


OF 


prescription 


describe and 


rTHE CARIBBEAN 


Indeed, 
prescribe it, 


SEA 47 


some doctors so 
and many 


patients go to Jamaica when the nervous 
breakdown is impending, or has occurred. 

















A native woman of the type to be seen 


at road-re pairing 
fricts, breaking 
hasketfuls of 
roadway. In 
gene rally 


family holdings. 


road-repa rers are 


mn” the 
stones or 
road 
addition, 


aid in 


about a 


country dis- 
spre ading 


) 
material on the 


these women 
cultivating their 
T he ir wages as 


shilling a 


da y. 


quiet, and ways and scenes restful and 


alluring, it would be, temporarily at 
least, a better world for northerners 
whose jangled nerves call for such a 


(Getting from Can- 
ada to Jama ais in 


itself a treat for the 
gods nowadavs, on 
our own direct set 


vices from Montreal 


and Halifax by the 
Canadian National 
steamships, built 
specially for both 
temperate zone and 
tropics, or on our 
own Canadian Pa- 
cific cruise ships 
from New York 


Jamaica is about 
3,000 miles by water 
from Montreal 
Setting out, it 
may be, in your 
winter dress, 
wel! guarded against 
the searching breezes 
of the north At- 
lantic, in warm cab- 
ins with all 
paniments that make 
for comtort 
pleasure, the crew in 
oilskins and blue 
reefers, mid-summer 
is reached at Hamil 


at least 


aCcCCcCom- 


and 


ton, Bermuda 
There are the first 
palms, and the hi 


biscus and bougain- 
villea. the c! 
oured waters 


ear, col 
and 
gaily - Caparisoned 
fish, the coral reefs 

Then south 
to Nassau, in the 
Bahamas, with the 
port-holes open, the 
fans going, crew and 


on 


passengers in white, 
dolphin for break- 
fast, awnings spread 
over games of ship 
tennis and ship golf, 


dancing on the open deck in the warm 


moonlight. 


Nassau, with more palms, 


and ancient silk-cotton trees with queer 


trunk 


systems, entrancing 


walks, 


per- 
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haps a peep in big Spanish-looking 
hotels, or in small saloons like ‘Dirty 
Dick’s’’ where a whole Barbary Coast 
tale might unfold at any moment and 
never does, trim yachts openly loading 
with whisky for a dash in the dark to 
Florida, less than 200 miles away. 
South again, where the flying fishes 
play by day and the Southern Cross 
comes in the sky at night and the moon 
casts great belts of molten silver. Two 


British officers in mufti, on the way from 
one garrison duty to another, with the 
the 


bored, unemotional look of tribe, 
suddenly unbend 
enough to play leap- 
frog with a pair of 
American mayors 
who thought their 
leap-frog days were 
over long ago. 

Staid matrons get 
into gay costumes, 
Romance surges, tan 
replaces crowsfeet, a 


daring soul throws 
her silver compact 
into the sea, the 
elixir of youth re- 
turns. “Did ye iver 
see sO many young 
men and wimmen 
over 40?” asks the 
Scotch chief en- 
gineer, reflectively. 
I'm used to this, 
but at times I’m 
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in its day, where the mastery of the 
British West Indies as we know them 
now was decided, and where the suprem- 
acy of the British Navy was won. What 
memories of Nelson, Rodney, Drake, 
Hawkins, Benbow, Hood! What con- 
juring up of the miseries of ‘black ivory,” 
of slaughter on the high seas and in the 
coves, ‘““‘walking the plank” and hanging 
at the yardarm, of ravaging for gold, of 
dreadful orgies of relaxation, of skull and 
crossbones, of doubloons and pieces of 
eight! And, guarding the gateway, the 
Isiand of Jamaica, only 100 miles further, 
place of strange, ex- 
otic beauty which 
once knew many of 
the dreadful things. 
It even had a Gov- 
ernor Morgan who 
was an ex-buccan- 
eer, showing that 
political preferment 
for public piracy is 
nothing new. Little 
is left, of course, of 
the bad old days, 
and possibly some 
good old days, ex- 
cept tombstones, 
public tablets and 
monuments, and 
museumed docu- 
ments and relics, and 
names of places like 
Ocho Rios, Spanish 
Town, the Rio 
Cobre, Port Antonio, 








still temptit, like a 
wee lad, to toss my 
cap in the water, jist 
to see it float away.” 

Away on the port 
bow the island of 
San Salvador, the first land Columbus 
sighted in western seas. “A shark!”’ and 
the perils of fascinating waters come 
sharply to mind as the big fish swims 
by with an unexpected grace of 
motion. 

Still heading south, through the Wind- 
ward Passage, between Hayti and Cuba, 
that notorious and famous 50-mile entry 
to the Caribbean which appears re- 
peatedly in the records of piracy, privat- 
eering, slavery and naval warfare 
French, Spanish, Dutch and _ British. 
Here was the main entrance to what has 
been called the real ‘“Cockpit of Europe” 


of his presence 


A Kingston traffic cop, black, neatly- 
uniformed, smiling. 
trie lights at his feet warns motorists 
after 


fallen. 


Montego, Savanna- 
lamar, Lucea. Most 
place-names read as 
if out of a map of 
England—Kingston, 
Trelawny, Westmoreland, Manchester, 
Surrey, Middlesex, Cornwall, — for 
example. 

Kingston, the capital, on the plain at 
the base of the Blue Mountains, ts a city 
of about 90,000 inhabitants, a gridiron 
citv, with a wide central street, busy 
with tramcars, autos and pedestrians, 
black, soldierly, traffic cops waving stop- 
and-go, and directing trafic to the left, 
as in Great Britain. The total population 
of the island, which is 144 miles long and 
49 miles at its widest point, is approxim- 
ately 860,000, of whom about 650,000 
are black, 165,000 are coloured, 17,000 


A circle of elec- 


darkness has 
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Roaring River Falls, Jamaica. The abundant tropical foliage grows right to the 
edges of the falls and on every little islet. 
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Picking and packing Jamaica oranges, which are amongst the juciest and sweet- 


est of varieties. 


The oranges are packed in boxes labelled “Empire grown,” 


for 


shipme nt to Canada, Great Britain and elsewhere. 


Roughly 
° >? 

1e, pure whites are out-numbered 33 to 1. 
approximately 203 
ants to the 


East Indians, and 16,000 white 
+} 


There are inhabi- 


square mile, constituting 
one of the most populous countries on 
earth. Most of the buildings in Kingston 


ire not more than two storeys in height, a 
condition partly inspired by thought of 
earthquakes, partly because a large section 
of the citv has had toberebui!t or repaired 
since the last serious earthquake 26 years 
ago, and perhaps also because of com- 
paratively low cost of land. 

Che citv is neat and notably clean 
The b i¢ k lane g irbage of North Ameri a 
would worry the health authorities of 
Jamaica, a particularly fussy lot who 
have made and practically won the fight 
against the malaria-carrying mosquito 
and other tropical dangers. 


Chere are few mosquitoes on the island 
There are still tarantulas and crocodiles 
country places, but 
might be in Jamaica for vears and not 
see one. There are few snakes, 
venomous. The mongoose, introduced 
to destroy snake eggs, has done its work, 
and now, like the Australian rabbit, over 
does its welcome. Lizards of various 
sizes and colours are common but harm 
less, playthings of children. There is a 
“singing” frog, with a repertoire of two 
notes, which sometimes belies the ‘‘still 
ness of the tropical night.” 

Practically all commercial buildings in 
Kingston have verandahs covering the 
sidewalk, protection for pedestrians from 
the sun. Most shops have no windows as 
we know them. The whole store is open 
to the street, rather like a booth in an 


in occasional one 


none 
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exhibition. The reason ts the effort to 
catch or create currents of cool au 
Hotels and houses are built to get the 
maximum sweep of air. The bedroom 
door is liable to be the slatted swing door 
once common to the North American 
saloon, reaching neither top nor bottom 
of the doorway. There are few fly or 
mosquito screens, many windows are 
unglazed, but every bed has its canopy of 
mosquito net. 

Anvone who hustles along a street is 
known at once asa stranger who will soon 
decide that ambling is best. The heat isa 
dry heat, not unpleasant as a rule. The 
visitor may take chances on long ex- 
posure to the glare of the sun. but learns 
quickly that the glare is not to be trifled 


with. Daytime temperatures go as low as 
60-—but are commonly nearer to 80, 
variation depending on altitude and 
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time of year. There is a drop of a degree 
in temperature to about each elevation 
of 300 feet. Evenings are always pleas- 
antly cool, 

Everyone wears the lightest of 
white or fawn clothing, and shady hats 
or helmets, in the daytime. In the coolet 
night the white man will religiously get 
into his black dinner clothes, stiff shirt 
and stiff collar. Army and Navy officers 
will not budge a button from “‘full dress.”’ 
These white men, all dressed up, will 
drink lime juices or rum punches and 
dance till the early hours without turning 
a hair. The ladies are better off, for their 
evening clothes are lighter, anyway. 
In the country districts the capacity of 
both sexes for reducing clothing to the 
minimum is almost an art. The stranger 
soon realizes, however, that only pretty 
humanity of any 


sort 


gor xd specimen ts of 

















The 


Cutting sugar cane. 
kenife " 


cutting is done 


which is an ugly-looking 


“ 7 
with a machete, a broad, heavy-bladed 
’ 
rmeapon as we ll as a good foot, 
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colour could take such freedom. Indeed, 
the fine figure and erect carriage of the 
native are constant surprises to the 
tourist. Many of the humblest negro 
women, barelegged, barefooted, in scanty 
cotton ramping to town with 
bundles of sugar cane, native basketry 
or other produce balanced on their heads, 
are perfect specimens of womanhood, 
and with dignity and which 
duchesses might envy 

One of the sights of Kingston and 
district is to see processions of native 
women loading the ships with bananas, 
each woman with a single stem on het 
head, all singing hymns or other snatches 
of harmony Another odd sight is the 
wife walking to the city, while hubby 
rides behind her on the family donkey, 
unusual features are the 


dress, 


presence 


and still other 
women 
ners and road- 
makers, the 
open-air schools 
and movie shows 


! 
rarae- 


and sea-water 
swimming pools, 
the last adver- 


tised as “‘shark- 
proof, protected 


by torpedo 
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of the crime outlined in the statute 
books than there is in most civilized 
countries. 

Jamaica, a Crown Colony, has a 
governor appointed by the British 


(sovernment, but is as self-governing as 
it seems to want to be, and is governed 
by white, black or coloured men on an 
elective basis, with the difference that the 
balance of power rests with the British Se« 
retary of State for the Colonies, if and 
when he feels he has to exercise it, a rare 
occurrence. Britain never sends enough 
garrison troops or naval contingents to 
satisfy general local prides in the British 
connection. At present only half a battal 
ion of Tommy Atkinses are stationed in 
Jamaica, and the famous British West In 
dies Regiment of island blacks has been 
reduced until nothing but its band is left 
Jamaica sent 
thousands of her 
men to join the 
Imperial Army 
in theGreat War. 
The status of 
trade between 
Canada and 
Jamaica is inter- 
esting. Of the 
total import 
trade of Jamaica 








nets.”’ 

The negroes of about $125.,- 
speak good Eng- One of the squads of Tommy Atkinses learning 000.000 in the 
lish, with an the operation of a machine gun at the canton- vears 1926 to 
English accent ments at Newcastle in the Blue Mountains. 1929, Canada 
and a good deal secured more 
of Englishidiom. Their Englishismixed than $25,000,000, and ranked as third 


with some local patois, more pronounced 
districts than in the towns 
these people are 


in country 

Remembering that 
only four generations or so removed 
from savagery and slavery, they are 
remarkable for their absorption of the 
ways and views of the whites, including 
the adoption of Christianity, and for the 
display of kindly traits. They have 
nearly a thousand places of worship, 
Church of England, Baptist, Wesleyan, 
Presbyterian, Roman Catholic and Mor- 
avian. Much is heard of their supersti- 
tion, but most of it is to be likened to 
northern superstitions about 13 at table, 
or spilling the salt, or walking under a 
ladder. Much, heard of their 
immorality; unmorality is the better 


too, is 


word, where looseness, to the northern 
view, is evident. There is in Jamaica less 


amongst the countries from which the 
island secured its imports, United States 
being first and United Kingdom second 
In 1926 and 1927 Canada was third 
amongst Jamaica's best customers, with 
the United States taking first place and 
the United Kingdom second place. In 
1928 and 1929 Canada displaced the 
United Kingdom from second place and 
was exceeded only by the United States 
as Jamaica's best customer. 
Canada's trade with Jamaica by cal- 
endar years has been: 
Imports Exports 


1926 $4,608,038 $4,502,986 
1927 4,836,464 4,743,637 
1928 5,253,680 5,298,113 
1929 5,564,203 5,309,614 
1930 5,083,287 4,024,149 


1931 (11 months). 4,017,501 2,736,987 
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Bananas as they grow. For export they are cut down and shipped before they 

are fully ripe. Jamaica has many square miles of banana plantations, and ships 

more than a score of millions of stems each year. The main agricultural indus- 

tries, which form the great bulk of the inland livelihood, as there is practically 

no manufacturing, are the crops of banana, coffee, sugar, orange and cocoanut 
plantations. 
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The military cantonments at Newcastle, 4,000 feet up the Blue Mountains, over- 

looking the city of Kingston, down the gorge to the left. The barrack square 

referred to in the article is seen in the photograph. A temperature as low as 60 

is often found at this height, and periodically detachments of British soldiers ar 

sent up from headquarters on the warm Kingston plains be neath, m orde yr to 

“keep ’em in the pink” during the two or more years that they are stationed in 
the tropics. 
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Looking up the Blue Mountains towards the military cantonments at Newcastle. 

The small white marks near the peak are the cantonments. By comparison 

they give an idea of the immensity of the fore ground. The hairpin road, rising 

1,000 feet from Kingston, a marvel of military engineering, is hidden in the dense 

foliage. A number of the slopes are cultivated, mostly by peasant owners, and 
all by manual labour. 


7) 
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The decrease in trade, particularly in 
exports, in the past two years, is mainly 
due to the decreased value of com- 
modities exchanged and also to the 
greatly reduced purchasing power of the 
purchasing public in Jamaica as a result 
of lower prices secured for Jamaican 
sugar and bananas. 

The principal Canadian exports to 
Jamaica have been flour, fish, potatoes, 
automobiles, condensed milk, rubber 
manufactures, cheese and lumber. Prin- 
cipal Canadian imports from Jamaica 
have been bananas, grapefruit, oranges, 
cocoanuts and sugar. No fewer than 
3,119,195 stems of bananas were im- 
ported from Jamaica into Canada in 
1931, more than 1,500,000 pounds of 
grapefruit, 15,580 boxes of oranges, 
3,309,000 cocoanuts, and 955,515 bags of 
sugar. 

In olden days thousands of Tommies 
died of fever in Jamaica. Nowadays a 
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life is rarely lost. Periodically detach- 
ments of the troops are sent from the 
warm Kingston plains to the cool canton- 
ments at Newcastle, 5,000 feet up in the 
Blue Mountains, overlooking the city. 
As the crow flies the cantonments are 
not much more than three miles from 
Kingston. As the army truck goes, wind- 
ing up the most hairpinny road in exis- 
tence, the distance is about 22 miles. 
The drive has no superior for continuous 
thrills on the edges of precipices, or for 
the thrill of panoramic gorgeousness of 
tropical scenery. Getting two cars past 
each other is often a feat calling for a 
dead stop, a problem in mathematics, 
and competent drivers. 

There were six Canadians of both 
sexes in the car in which I ascended this 
remarkable road. The ladies were sure 
that if they had known what a hair- 
raising drive it would be they would not 
have started; having made the trip, they 
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The Rodney Monument, at Spanish Town. It was designed by Bacon, in 1789, 
only a few days ofter Rodney’s victory over De Grasse, the French Admiral, off 


the Island of Dominica. 


The guns seen in the photograph were taken from De 


Grasse’s flagship, “Ville de Paris.” 
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A Jamaican peasant 


home, somewhat off the 


plumb, and a group of villagers 


hurriedly gathered to get into the picture. No particular sympathy need be 
vasted in regard to the hut or hovel or whatever one likes to call it. If the man 
of the house feels like it, he can build another in a day with free materials all 

nd him. And while the people are poor enough as whites measure riches, the 
home and its occupants are much cleaner and healthier than might, perhaps, be 


expe cted. 


said that they would not have missed the 
thrills for anything. The calm, negro 
driver, asked how many accidents hap- 
pened on this seemingly-perilous road, 
said something like this: ‘‘Accidents ? 
Nebber heerd of no accident, buckra. 
Man brings a cah up here, he think. 
He make sure his cah okay. He look at 
hisself—honest, am you good driver or 
am you just ain't? Accident? Plenty 
accident on de main streets in Kingston, 


buckra!”’ 


\t the cantonments, mostly wooden 
dormitories of simple construction, the 
view down through the mountain steeps 
to Kingston and the Caribbean beyond 
was superb in the clear tropical light. 

A barrack square hung over a prom- 
ontory. At its rear a wall of igneous rock 
rose 40 feet or more to a row of canton- 
ments. 

On the square, squads of browned, 
well-set-up, young British soldiers in 
cotton pants, open shirts and sun hel- 
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The Anglican Cathedral in Spanish Town, 12 miles from Kingston, and of earlier 


foundation than Kingston itself. 


It was founded by the Spanish about 1520 as 


Santiago de la Vega (St. James of the Plain). The cathedral is the only remain- 


ing relic of the Spanish occupation. 


It was reconstructed by the British in 1714, 


following the “Great Hurricane,” us the tablet over the doorway says, “in ye reign 
of our most gracious Sovereigne Queen Anne and in ye government of his Excel- 


lency, the Lord Archibald Hamilton.” 


The great wealth of the earlier Jamaican 
g 


aristocracy is illustrated in the many magnificent memorials within the church. 


mets were being drilled in the assembly 
of a machine-gun bv a sergeant who 
strutted like a veteran fighting cock, as, 
indeed, he probably was 

These boys, thousands of miles from 
home, isolated on dizzy mountain ledges, 
found it hard to concentrate on the 
sergeant when the unusual sight of a 
group of white visitors of both sexes 
appeared on the barrack square, but the 





sergeant went on in the style which 
changeth not: 

‘Never mind the hexplorers! This is 
machine-gun drill, as per King’s Regula- 
tions and Horder-, and when I svyes 
somethink I expects you to look his wye 
as intelligent as possible, which ain't 
nothin’ to brag abaht. As I said before, 
in Position Number Two you-—sye, 
Limey, keep your blinkers ‘ere! She 
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A close-up of tropical vegetation at Priestman’s River. 


Several of Jamaica’s 


rivers are navigable, but only for short distances. Bamboo rafts for transporting 


hananas are seen in some of these rivers. 


; - } 
Jamaica is 4,450 square miles in extent 


s 144 miles long and varies in width from 21 to 49 miles. It is one of the four 


Greater Antilles, Cuba and Hispaniola 


(Hispaniola containing the re publ cs of 


Hayti and San Domingo) being much larger than it, and Porto Rico somewhat 


re . y 7 
smaller. The Greater Antilles are really a disconnected chain of mountains, 


obably forming one island at one time, 


unde r 


ain't vour sort of a gal, anvway! As I 
said before, in Position Number Two 
you 7 

Out in the country anywhere its a 
tourists’ paradise— dependable sunshine 
and warmth, good roads, extraordinary 
landscape and dazzling 
beaches, charming and interesting people, 


vegetation 





, , 
with about two-thirds of their altitude 


the sea. 


erstwhile slave plantations modernized 
or turned into rural hotels. There are 
more than 300 sorts of ferns in one gully, 
making a roof over the roadway You 
gather conch shells and nutmegs, taste 
strange fish, drink Blue Mountain coffee 
gem of all coffees), wonder where every- 
body sleeps in bamboo homes 10 feet 
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TT A silk-cotton tree, with its great spre ad 


of branches and its curious trunk for- 


lt is one of the fe w trees 
island which sheds its leaves 


annually. 


~ 
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— 
| A typical piece 
| the Caribbean. 
| the tide round 
— 


of seashore scenery on 


The hilly countryside is 


remarkably fertile. Rise and fall of 


Jamaica are about 16 


inches. 
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So well adapted is the climate of Jamaica that oranges grow wm nearly every 
ofr the is and, and so fertile s the soil that little oO} no cult atioy Pe 
quired to produce good fruit 


square, discover that the commercial fruit without knowing its tricky ways 


cocoanut is only the centre of a larger You talk to piccaninnies with flowers 
fruit and that bananas grow up, not in their ears or East Indian women 
down as they hang in the stores, look for with heavy silver jewellery, watch the 


tortoises, buy native beads at tuppencea family wash being scrubbed in the rivers 
string, suck a ripe Jamaica orange on the by singing housewives, chat with an 


¥ 
point of a fork, struggle with the mango — old Sambo who am British, by gollv, and 
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A street scene in Kingston, showing sidewalk verandahs to keep the sun off 

shoppers. All traffic movement is to the lett as in Great Britain. Most of the 

city buildings do not exceed two storeys in height, a novelty in city buildings 
to those who come from the lands of the skyscraper. 


to whom King George am de greatest 
buckra, meet whites to whom England 
is still “home,’’ even if they have never 
seen it 


Mavbe at night vou hear the drums 





throb, a weird, exciting music which|the 
African brought with him and still keeps 
as a pastime, though he leans more to 
mandolin and banjo, nowadays. 
And, of course, there is the tropic moon, 
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Che Annual Meeting of the Canadian 
(seographical Society was held in the 
Lecture Hall of the National Museum, in 
Ottawa, on February 17th. The members 
present testified their confidence in the 
officers of the Society by re-electing them 
for the ensuing vear. The ten members 
of the Board of Directors who retired at 
the end of the Society's vear were also 
re-elected. After the presentation, dis- 
cussion and adoption of reports, and 
other formal business, the meeting ad 
iourned to the evening of February 24th 
when, in the Convention Hal! of the 
Chateau Laurier, in place of the cus- 
tomary Presidential Address, the Second 
Vice-President, Dr. J]. Mackintosh Bell, 
gave a most informative and interesting 
talk to a large and appreciative audience 
on some aspects of the economic geog- 
raphy of present-day Russia 


* * * 


Apropos of the note on maps in the 
January number, an appreciative corres- 
pondent writes 

“It never occurred to me to speak to 
anvone of my feeling for maps until | 
read your note. I have alwavs found 
them the best of friends. When I have 
tramped through the beautiful moun- 
forests of Germany and 
Switzerland, my unfailing companion 
has been a map. It tells vou more of the 
things vou want to know than any guide 
book. It tells you where to find a peace 
ful spot to rest, where to find water to 
bathe vour burning feet, where to climb 
until that citv-worn body of vours is tired, 
perfect) massage 


tains and 


where to get that 
kneading every muscle, quieting every 
nerve, tramping down a steep mountain 
side, where to go so as to avoid highwavs 
and railway tracks, where to find wind or 
shadow or baking sun or trees or mea 
What other companion, animate 


dows 
or inanimate, could offer vou as much ? 


Amongst the important articles that 
will appear in forthcoming numbers of 
the Journal will be one bv Stephen 
Leacock. Dr. Leacock is well known in 
academic circles as an economist, and to 


the general public as a writer of very 
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entertaining nonsense. It is perhaps 
not so well known that he has for vears 
taken a deep interest in the history of his 
country, and has contributed to two 
important Canadian historical series, 
“The Makers of Canada” and “Chron- 
icles of Canada.” In his forthcoming 
article in the Journal he deals with the 
personality and travels of a famous 
character of the French Period, the 
Baron de Lahontan, and develops an 
entirely novel theory that will arouse 
widespread interest and controversy 


* * . 


Members of the Canadian Geog 
raphical Society are interested in the 
welfare of sister societies, and will un 
doubtedly join in congratulating the 
Roval Society of Canada on the com 
pletion this vear of tts first half-century 
The Society was established in 1882 
largely as a result of the interest and 
enthusiasm of the then Governor-Gen 
eral, Lord Lorne, afterwards Duke of 
Argvll, and with the active assistance of 
such outstanding men of science and 
literature as James William Dawson, 
J. M. Lemoine, Daniel Wilson, and J. G 
Bourinot, all of whom were subsequent! 
knighted. The Fiftieth Anniversary will 
be celebrated in Ottawa on May 26th 
27th and 28th next, and one of the 
features of the meeting will be the formal 
opening of the new National Research 
Laboratories, in which the Society will 
meet for the first time, in the presence 
of His Excellency the Governor General, 
Patron of the Society, and of the Prime 
Minister of Canada and the Leader of 
the Opposition, both of whom = are 
Fellows of the Roval Society The 
principal learned societies of 
Britain, France and the United States 
have been invited to send delegates, as 
well as a number of Canadian Societies 
\ feature of the meeting that should be 
of permanent value is the preparation of 
a series of papers, each by an expert in 
his own field, outlining the progress in 
Canada in 50 vears in the various sub 
jects to which the Roval Society is 
devoted, Economics History, Literature, 
Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Astronomy, 
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Fight—to a Finish! 








HYSIC IANS nurses ind public health Failing such regular health examinations for old 
vorke! are fighting brilliantly, doggedly and voung tuberculosis will continue to attack un 
and untiringl, to conquer tuberculosis Phe, wary and unsuspecting victims, 
have cut the death rate two-thirds in the past luberculosis doesn’t “just happen.” Those in clos 
thirt, veal But because the death rat has steadily contact with tuberculosis may contract the disease 
, , ‘ 
declined, many people are being lulled into a fils if not guarded against infection Children are 
sens t securit making the tight more difficult especially susceptible. 
Puberculosis is still the chiet caus of death of persor . Karly recognition is the all important element i 


between the ies of fifteen and tortv-five in this 
countrys Last vear, on this continent, the diseas 
cost about 94.000 lin , 


reventing the spread of tuberculosis in a tamil, 


Immediatel, alter a person ts discovered to have the 


. . disease, every member of his household should hav 

Not merely th underted and undernourished are aneiad é i C} _— Hl . : : 
stricke \| an who have ever\ ad intage that i ¢ piete crxamination nics are usuallv avatll 
tricken any ay ‘ ag at I ; ‘ 7 
monev and care can provide. um pected|s develon able if a private phx ician cannot be afforded >\ 
active tuber ulosis prompt measures, it is often possible to tind othe 
Chet modern defe1 snst mankind Id cases ot the disease in such early stages that a rap d 

c ! aa nt cicls s¢ aka sS anKing S O11 
enemy om the most destructive of all diseases and complete cure mav be effected 
By means of annual physi il examinations, which When each familv gives this most valuabk ) 
include X-rav and othe tests for children, and operation, and when each doctor promptly, searches 
fluoros pic OF X-rav « iminations tor older persons for and reports all active cases tuberculosis will 

" 1! 

the pres om ol tuberculosis can bi detected betor« well on the way to extinction 

rious damage has been done to lungs. bones or othet Victory can be won in this splendid wat 
tissues {mot until a tke parti is fight 1 fintisi 
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West Indies of To-day. By A. Ilyatt 
Verrill. New York: Dodd Mead and 
Company. 193]. $2.50. 

A very readable and attractive guide 
to the West Indies as they are to-day. 
We are taken around in a great circle 
from Thomas to Curacao and back 
to the Bahamas, visiting the haunts of 
the Buccaneers, later more famous tor 
bay rum, Saint Kitts and its neighbours, 
Antigua and the island where the lime- 
juice is made, the French islands 
(suadeloupe and Martinique, the British 
Leeward Isles, Barbados, Trinidad, and 
the Dutch island famous for its liqueur. 
Mr. Verrill is not impressed either with 
his own country’s attempts to Ameri- 
canize the Virgin Islands or with British 
methods in the West Indies. 
Nevertheless he leaves one with a 
strong impulse to visit these charming 
islands of the Caribbean Sea 


? 6 
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A Graded Course of Geography. By. E. S. 
Price. London: George Philip @ Son. 
1931. Dominion Atlas of Comparative 
Geography By George Philip. 
Toronto: Clarke Irwin &@ Co. 1932. 
These two books represent some of the 

latest ideas in making geography more 

intelligible and more attractive to young 
students. The Dominion Atlas is an 
attempt, and on the whole a successful 
one, to combine in one rags the physical, 
political and economic geography of 
Canada. 


x * 
the Gobt Desert. By Sven lledin. 
Routledge @& Sons. 
Toronto: \Mlussen Book 


Across 
London: George 
1931. 25,-. 
Co. $7.50. 
This is easily one of the most interest- 

and important books of travel of 

1931. It is the story of a very large and 

well-equipped expedition, financed by 

the Swedish Government and led by Dr. 

Hedin, which starting from Pekin in 

1927, with a party that included Swed- 

ish, German and Chinese scientists, has 

not yet completed its work. This 
volume is, in fact, but the first-fruits of 
the Sino-Swedish exploration, which will 
add immeasurably to our knowledge 
of central Asia, its geography, physica! 
features, ancient culture and present 


ting 
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inhabitants. One of the most fas- 
cinating chapters deals with the curious 
vagaries of Lop-nor, the wandering lake 
The book is very fully illustrated with 
both pictures and maps. 

* *« * 
G. Doughty. 
Sons. 


Onebe ) 
Toronto: Th 
1932. $3. 

Dr. Doughty has the happy faculty of 
giving us the fruits of his scholarship in 
particularly attractive form. This book 
isan example of what every book should 
be, if such a high ideal were practicable. 

It is written by a man_ thoroughly 

familiar with his subject; it is eminently 

readable; the illustrations, both in 
colour and black-and-white, are excel 
lent; and the book itself is a very credit- 
able piece of book-making Unfor- 
tunately Dr. Doughty has set a pace 
which in many cases it is not practicable 
to follow. Meanwhile we may enjoy his 
charming word-pictures of the birth of 

Quebec, its early years, the days of 

Champlain and Frontenac, the pioneer 

the seigneur, the priest, the coureur de 

the soldier, down to the memorable 
incidents that ended in the fall of New 

France. 


of Yester- Year. By A. 
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omas Nelson and 


bois, 
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A Ilistory of Geographical Discovery and 
Exploration. By. J. N. L. Baker. 
Toronto: Clarke, Irwin & Compan) 
1931. $3.75. | 

No more satisfactory work could be 

found for the advanced student in 
geography. The author modestly 
ita compilation, but it is much more than 
that. He uses origina! very 
largely, and his own good judgment 
governs his selection of secondary author- 
ities. The book is divided into two parts, 
Before the Nineteenth Century and 
The Nineteenth Century and After. 
The latter is particularly worth while. 
It covers very satisfactorily the progress 
of exploration in Asia, Africa, America 
and Australasia and the East Indies. 
In a fina! chaper Mr. Baker discusses the 
progress of discovery, the motives of 
explorers and geographical influences in 
exploration. The book is equipped with 
an adequate bibliographical note and an 
excellent set of maps. 
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